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ABSTRACT 

In the survey of American Indian Education carried 
out by the special senatorial subcommittee on Indian education, the 
attempt was to set a pattern for hearings that would provide 
representative coverage of the problems in the geographical areas 
concerned. To supplement these hearings, the staff was instructed to 
make detailed field studies following a similar pattern. The field 
studies published cover the following areas: the Navajo Reservation 
in Arizona; the State of California; the Fort Hall Reservation, 

Idaho; the State of Alaska; the State of Minnesota; and the States of 
New York and Maine. Information contained in each of the reports was 
gathered from a number of sources and in a variety of ways. In the 
case of each report except New York, personal visits were made by 
members of the subcommittee, or staff, to the particular area under 
consideration. These visits typically included 4 persons and lasted 
from 1 to 3 days, preceded by 4 to 7 days of preliminary field work. 
Their objective was to observe first hand the conditions of Indian 
education; to discuss with Indian leaders, Indian parents, and Indian 
students their perceptions of the problems facing Indian education; 
and to solicit testimony and data from educational leaders and 
experts in mental health and other relevant fields. The objective was 
to define the problem and to listen to suggestions for productive new 
approaches to improvement. (LS) 
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FOREWORD 



An important portion of the work accomplished by the Senate 
Subcommittee on Indian Education has been in the area of field 
investigations and research reports. 

These field studies were designed to provide in-depth perspectives 
of the problems the subcommittee uncovered, and to serve as a major 
supplement to the subcommittees hearings. 

This compilation of subcommittee Held reports and research studies 
is printed as a committee document because the question of adequate 
schooling for Indian children has significance for the entire spectrum 
of Indian affairs — health, employment, and all others. Moreover, this 
material may be helpful to other public officials, concerned citizens, and 
scholars. 

The subject is ix)th timely and extremely critical. I hope that this 
background report will lie of value and assistance. 

Ralph Y.umououoir, 

Chairman , Committee on Labor and Public Welfare . 

i hi » 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 



lion. Kai.imi Yarborough. 

Chairman. Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

Dkah Mr. Chairman : In the survey of American Indian Education 
carried out by the Special Subcommittee on Indian Education, we 
attempted to set a pattern for hearings that would provide representa- 
tive coverage of the problems in the geographical areas concerned. To 
supplement these hearings, the stall was instructed to make detailed 
Held studies following a similar pattern. The field studies published 
herein — cover the followingareas: 

Southwest : Navajo Reservation, State of Arizona. 

West : State of California. 

Northwest : Fort Hall Reservation, Idaho. 

North: State of Alaska. 

Midwest : State of Minnesota. 

East : State of New York: State of Maine. 

Information contained in each of the reports was gathered from 
a number of sources and a variety of ways, in the ease of each report 
except New York, personal visits were made by members of the sub- 
committee. or staif, to the particular area under consideration. These 
visits typically included four persons and lasted from 1 to 3 days, 
preceded by 4 to 7 days of preliminary field work. Their objective 
was t O' observe first hand the conditions of Indian education; to dis- 
cuss with Indian leaders. Indian parents, and Indian students, their 
perceptions of the problems facing Indian education: and to solicit 
testimony and data from educational leaders and experts in mental 
health and other relevant fields. In short, the objective was to define the 
problem and to listen to suggestions for productive new approaches to 
improvement. 

In addition to preparatory stall’ field work and subcommittee Held 
visits, followup visits, conversations, and correspondence were used 
extensively for clarification and the gathering of new information. The 
existing body of research and descriptive literature constituted the 
t bird son rce < >f in formation. 

The subcommittee has labored long and hard to determine ex- 
actly where the failures in the field of Indian education lie. Staff 
field studies were extremely helpful to the subcommittee members, 
and were considered fully during preparation of the subcommittee 
report. 

Field reports in this print are being: published as a service to the 
Congress, the executive agencies, the States, local subdivisions, teach- 
ers, administrators, students and scholars in field. We hope the re- 
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ports help them to see the Indian education programs, and their 
shortcomings, as we saw them. 

I would like to take this opportunity to express the appreciation 
ot the subcommittee to Mr. Stephen A. ha n gone, of the Government 
and General Research Division of the Legislative Reference Service 
for his hard work and constructive analysis in assembling this material! 

Emv.\ni> M. Kkn'xkdy, 

Chairman, Special Subcommittee on Indian Education. 
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I. Introduction 

With research and quantitative information providing hard data, 
descriptive anecdotal information in the field reports provides us with 
distinguishing essence of each particular, local situation. Special 
problems in each area, innovative efforts in curriculum development 
or educational programs, new coiunnmitv initiatives — these are in- 
cluded. What emerges is a portrait of dilVerenees among the various 
Indian tribes and the realization that schools — whether Federal or 
public, private or missionary — must recognize and respect these differ- 
ences i f they a re effectively to serve Indian students. 

The field studies — while designed to sample geographic areas — 
create a picture indicating the failure of formal education to prepare 
the Indian to participate in American society. Approximately half of 
the total Indian population of the United States lives in areas se- 
lected for field studies, and these areas exemplify a variety of educa- 
tional conditions and some unique educational problems. 

The story of Xavajo education, for example, is a recital of an 
Indian tribe with unusual problems. With over 100,000 tribal members 
scattered on a reservation of over 1*2 million acres extending into four 
States, transportation and the location of school facilities become a 
serious problem. The scarcity of roads on the Xavajo reservation lias 
created a pattern of schooling in which thousands of elementary age 
children are transported to boarding schools away from home and 
family. The reliance on elementary boarding schools for educating 
young children, and on off-reservation, nontherapcutic boarding schools 
for older Xnvnjos are disturbing features of Xavajo education. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs is responsible for educating more than 
half of the Xavajos. The BIA reported that for the lfi(i(M>7 school 
year, the allocation of funds for education was $34,574,280. There are 
3,142 Unreal: employees ministering to the needs of the 21.575 students 
enrolled in SO Navajo area schools; 40 hoarding, 10 day, four trailer 
clay, six boedertown dormitories, one reservation dormitory, and one 
off-reservatir.n school. 

Historically, the Navajo educational program indicates a prime em- 
phasis placed on providing facilities for all Xavajo children, and it 
has resulted in a concentration on numbers attending school. While 
this is quite understandable considering the formidable obstacles to lie 
overcome in providing school facilities for a reservation of this size, 
the focus must be on the quality of education that the Navajo student 
is receiving— not only on whether all Navajo children are in school. 
As a rough index to the success of any educational program, the num- 
ber of high school graduates and the number of drop-outs are very 
important. One of the studies submitted to the sulrcoiniuittee reported 
that Indians are older at every grade level and drop out with more fre- 

(25) 
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queiicy at every grade level than non-Indians. In addition, it was 
found that those who continue in school fall progressively further 
behind as they continue. 

Hnt what of the Navajo that graduates from li i<rli school and goes 
on to college ? It was found that of 100 Indian students at the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico, during 1954-1958, 70 percent were dropped for 
low grades. Of the remaining students, the majority were at some time 
placed on prolmt ion for inadequate scholarship. 

The greatest criticism of boarding schools is aimed at those of the 
elementary level, which result in the separation of parents and chil- 
dren during the early formative years and consequently bring into play 
a conflict of cultures. Although no one anticipates that hoarding 
schools will he done away with in the near future — basically because of 
the road and transportation system — there are many improvements 
that can he made at this time, even while plans can be initiated to 
proceed with a road construction program directly related to schools 
and future school construction. Although BIA officials in the Navajo 
area acknowledge that more and better roads would eliminate the need 
for many boarding schools, the Bureau has never requested or required 
a study on the Navajo Indian Reservation showing the effect of road 
Construction on the proposed school construction and operations. Ad- 
ministrative procedures in the Bureau require that separate proposals 
be submitted for road construction and school construction, indicating 
a lack of understanding of the relationship between the two. 

( onsidering that boarding schools in the Navajo Reservation are 
going to he with ns — at least in the near future — what can lx? done in 
the way of improvement? The field study indicates that one of the most 
severe problems with the schools is tlie inadequate number of per- 
sonnel. Average ratio of staff (dormitory aides or instructional aides) 
to students is 1 to 72: psychologists 1 to 1*059: guidance supervisors 1 
to 1.2*25 and counselors 1 to 090. The Indian Health Committee of the 
American Academy of Pediatrics recommends a ratio of dormitorv 
aides to students as 1 to 15 rather than 1 to 72. as on the Navajo Reser- 
vation. Unfortunately, in addition to the stalling problem, the field 
studies found the actual plant facilities to he woefully inadequate, 
with limited privacy (even to the extent of having two children share 
the same lied), 10 to 20 students in a room, and the buildings described 
as -large ami stark/’ 

l nfortunatelv, studies of the academic and pyschological effects of 
the border! own urogram are few in number and the progress toward 
success is difficult to determine. Available evidence suggests that stu- 
dents in the hordertown program are, academically* relatively sue- 
cessful. But it must he remembered that these students represent, bv 
definition, better than average students. One wonders whether these 
students would not- have continued to achieve had tliev continued in 
their previous program. 

Another of the problem areas pinpointed is the lack of background 
and understanding of the Navajo culture, resulting in a lack of ability 
to come to grips with the problem. For example, the BIA lias an 
orientation ■ program that lasts 2 weeks at the most. This is to prepare 
an administrator or teacher to participate in a program that will effect 
an Indian's entire lifetime. If such an orientation program is effective, 



then could we provide Indians with a 2-week “orientation** program 
that would make them knowledgeable about non-Indian culture' His- 
tory teaches ns we cannot teach them this in their academic career. 

One of the very positive aspects of the BIA education program was 
brought ont in the field study — that, is the area of THSL (Teaching 
English as a Second Language). The Bureau has been very lunch con- 
cerned for years in this area, and has done excellent work providing 
bilingual raiders, dictionaries, descriptive grammar, and other mate- 
rials developed with relation to specific Indian languages long before 
the current, popula rity of theTKSL programs timmgliont tho country. 

In the California held report, the committee stair found that of all 
States with increasing Indian population, California was unique in 
that the increase was caused not only by births but by Indians from 
other States moving to California. Estimates indicate that the current 
Indian population of the State may be 100,000. There are still 70 
reservations in the State which range in size from less than 1 acre to 
more than 10.000 acres. One of the most important Indian education 
programs (Johnson-O'Malley, 48 Stat. 5!)f>) has not been available 
to the State of California since 1058. The difference in .Johiison-< Wal- 
ler funds and other programs designed to provide financial assistance 
to States in the field of education is that .TOM was intended to be used 
for programs designed to meet the specific needs of Indian children, 
rather than providing additional dollars for educational programs in 
general. There was, is, and has been— as pointed out in the field study — 
considerable controversy concerning nonavailability of JOM funds 
to the State of California. 

The State of California is responsible? for the education of Indian 
children, in the Shite, and during 19G7 reported 13,29*2 Indian students 
enrolled. Available statistics on California Indian college students are 
inadequate because Federal scholarships Imre not been available to 
Indians until this year. The State educational program has no special 
approach for Indian students, hut rather is geared to equal education 
of all, which is not very effective for Indian students since they do 
not have the social, economic or cultural background necessary to bene- 
fit from such a program. Dropout rates, according to the California 
Commission on Indian Affairs are — in high schools— three times higher 
for Indians than for non-Indians, with some schools reporting dropout 
rates for Indians as high as 75 percent. (While California Indian edu- 
cational problems reflect those throughout the country, increased 
attention is being paid to the matter within the States, both bv "govern- 
ment and Indians.) * ' 

During the Fort Ilall, Idaho field investigation, it was again found 
that “a strict treatment of education alone would be virtually im- 
possible The problems of Indian education are inextricably bound 
yi*.." 1 . economic, political, and social problems confronting the 
India n individual and the Indian community in America. To attempt 
to completely unravel the education thread could only have produced 
Iialf-iiiiderstandingsand lialf-t ruths. v 

At Fort Hull, there are approximately .3,000 Indians with a larm> 
neiceiitoge below the ape of 20. This makes for a greater financial 
mirden upon families for food, clothing, education, and other ex- 
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peases. The death rate is above the national average, and above the 
national Indian average with influenza, pneumonia, homicide, acci- 
dents, tuberculosis, suicide, dysentery, anti measles leading the list of 
causes. Over 50 percent of all reservation homes are considered — by 
Government officials — as unlit for human habit ifion. In half of the 
homes, privies, and safe drinking water are nonexistent. Since 1004. 
a housii.*' improvement program has been started (00 new homes to 
date) but the subcommittee staff still found a box car and two-room 
cabin homes during its study of the reservation. The span of language 
use on the reservation indicates that in 25 percent of the homes, English 
is used exclusively. At the other extreme, a native language is user! 
exclusively in 20 percent of the homes. It is <|uite common to find 
many Fort. Hall Indians in their 20s using a mixture of English and 
Indian languages, which creates difficulties in communication with 
speakers — Indian and non-Indian — of standard English. 

I he problem facing the children entering the school system from a 
non-English-speaking home, or a home where the language is a mix- 
ture of English and nat ive language, is that the child is faced with an 
instructor pressuring the child to n«e English well. As an intuitive 
defensive mechanism, the Indian child remains silent when possible. 
This results in slower progress, and eventually in falling behind other 
class mem hers. 

Fort Hall has a relocation program financing Indians moving to 
cities for employment opportunities. The subcommittee staff found the 
program has been quite unsuccessful— based on the Bureau's own 
statistics — with 80 percent of the relocatees returning to the reserva- 
tion. The Bureau explanation of this verv high return rate points out 
that some are dismissed for drinking, fighting, poor attitudes, lack 
of interest, and motivation. Others are homesick or find adjustment to 
urban living presenting too much stress and strain. The subcommittee 
staff felt, that “Relocation was the unsuccessful piece of the generally 
successful strategy to dump the Indians on the welfare rolls of States 
with heavy urban concentrations.” Employment at Fort Hall is a 
continuing problem since there are not enough jobs on the reserva- 
tion or in the area. The total labor force at Fort. Hall is approximatel v 
1.301. Of this number, 52 percent are unemployed. During March of 
1068, it was found that, of the 48 percent with employment (approxi- 
mately 076) , there were only 372 with permanent jobs. 

Natural resources of the Fort Halt Reservation are of tremendous 
benefit to the r.on-Indian lessees, and — in comparison — of onlv slight 
benefit to thelndian owners. The use of Indian land at Fort Hall bv 
Indians has decreased from 30 percent of the arable lands in 1063, to 
only 10 percent in 1067. It was startling to find that in 1067 there was 
not “a single totally operational, ftdl time Indian cash-crop farm," and 
that in the last 20 years Indian-owned cattle had decreased in numliers 
by 66 percent. Fort Hall is not a barren area without potential for 
development, nor is it without natural resources: in fact the reservation 
has rich potential in resources and fine land for agriculture as can be 
evidenced by the numlier of non-Indians utilizing these resources. 

Another important resource at Fort Hall is phosphate, now mined — 
under lease — by the Simplot Co. and the Food Machinery Corp. During 
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HK)8, tli is was an important source of income to the tril>e. Individual 
tribal members shared a total of $400,012 in income. The ore is classi- 
fied into thiee royalty rate categories with differing royalties for each. 
There has been some difference of opinion concerning the proper classi- 
fication of ore and the resulting royalties with Government officials 
reporting fairly serious errors and misunderstanding of leasing opera- 
tions resulting in lower royalty returns. 

I he very high suicide rate at Kort Hall is probably a direct i*esult of 
the. culture conflicts and the economic squeeze. During a 7-year period 
the staff found the suicide rate was over 10 times the national average. 
In one study, mud* available to the subcommittee, the researcher 
found that each case indicated — 

* * * Early difficulties in school, problems with the hl\v or one form or another 
of dnijr abuse. The individuals in this study * * * seemed to have consistently 
exi»erieiice(l early and prolonged social and (‘motional deprivation. 

In the field investigation of education, it was found that of the 004 
Tort Hall Indian children in school, 92-1 were enrolled in the public 
* schools^ The dropout rate for one class entering school during the 
l!k»0-;>i year was so percent, with the major increase coming after the 
Nth grade. Again, the staff came face to face with a familiar problem: 
the textbooks presented a negative picture of the Indian, or. as Dr. 
Deward E. Walker of the University of Idaho stated, many textliooks 
are of "obviously negative character/* Indian education at Fort Hall 
is and has been unsuccessful. The public schools have failed to fulfill 
the responsibility entrusted to them of educating Indian children, and 
the failure is adequately documented by the high dropout rates and the 
bsirolv missing grades for those remaining in scltool. 

The situation in Alaska was found to he similiarand yet dissimilar 
to the Navajo. Eskimos, Indians, and Aleuts residing in Alaska num- 
ber approximately a 3,000, or one-fifth of the total population of the 
Sta;e. Most of the natives live in towns and villages scattered through- 
out the State. Recent years have found the natives moving into urban 
areas at an increasing rate, in some cases doubling the size of cities. 
The Alaskan situation is unusual in that reservations as such (other 
than two) do not exist: it is a system of villages and towns. As indi- 
eated in (lie field study, it is exceedingly difficult to separate "educa- 
tion" in Alaska front all the other related factors, such as diet, employ- 
ment, sanitation, et cetera. Consequently, the field study takes cogni- 
zance of these areas as they relate to education. 

Alaskan natives are a young group, with the median age at 16.3 years. 
Seventy-seven ]>ercent are under the age of 35. Youth fill ness, as re- 
flected by the alx>ve statistics, is a result of a short lifespan, a high 
birth rate, and recent reductions in infant mortality. The native popu- 
lation of Alaska, far from disappearing, is on the increase with a birth 
rate double that of the United states as a whole. The Al.askfin N.atives, 
like the Xavajos, still retain a viable culture; furthermore, they want 
to continue to do so. Rut as Brewton Berry’ pointed out (Committee 
Print entitled '-The Education of American Indians: A Survey of the 
Literature") : 

In all the literature on Indian education * * * the objective is as- 
similation. implied or explicit, partial or complete. Educators, 
accordingly, while they invariably have l>een committed to the 
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si ssimihit ion of t lie* Indian have disagreed (1) as to how much co- 
ercion slioulc] lie applied, and (2) to what, degreo of assimilation 
they should seek. 

I he fact that Indian cultures remain despite hundreds of vears of at- 
tempts to “civilize." the. Indian, attests to the Indians tennciti in keep- 
ing their cultural identity. 

I he < ond it ions of Alaskan Natives are deplorable. with most being 
unemployed or seasonally employed. Only about 2f» percent of the 
work foive lias permanent employment, and unemployment fluctuates 
from 25 to 00 percent. Permanent job possibilities in the villages are 
limited, a id therefore natives usually gather the hulk of then- food 
supplv by fishing, hunting, and trapping, and use this meansto obtain 
ca.-h for fuel, tools, et cetera. Median per capita income figures are not 
available for urban I-.skimos and Aleuts, hut urban Indian per capita 
income was $1.S0:{, compared to whites of the same vear at S4,7<*S. The 
h'r-di cost of living aggravates the problem with ’basic commodities 
costing from 2:5 to <4 percent more than in lower States. 

Health conditions are shocking. Twenty-five percent of the infants 
die. diirin<r the first year, and a normal life span is calculated at :>4.f* 
vears. Significant hearing handicaps were found in :}S percent of the 
children, many have chronic upper respiratory infections, hrom-hicc- 
tasis, tuberculosis (10 times the national average), impetigo. skin in- 
fections, infections diarrhea, hepatitis and even dvsentrv mid tvplmid 
fever are not uncommon. The Division of Indian Ilealth’lias noted that 
peneral malnutrition is a contributin'! factor to ninnv illnesses that 
it increases the susceptibility to infections, and reduces the cnpacitv to 
recover. Of the diets examined, 7a iiercent or more were low in vitamin 
A and thiamin: 25 percent were low on riboflavin. 

Housing- conditions are shocking. Alaskan Natives housin'' is the 
most pnnutive. dilapidated, and substandard housing in the'Vnited 
Mates. i,100 of the « ,500 homes are hevond rejiair and need replace- 
ment. The conditions and crowding in' the housing available lmilt 
from driftwood, hinuter, plywood, or logs) has contributed to the 
presence and spread of various diseases. Iiecentlv. a survev indicated 
that of 1 09 houses, only <4usewell water, the others using available sur- 
face water. Onlv 10 of the houses had toilets and 1(5 of these were lo- 
cated in one village. Pots and pails are used indoors for human waste 
and are dumped on the ground or sea ice. The annual spring fiooditm 
further inundates many villages and consequents the contents of la” 
trines, human waste on the ground, and refuse' dumps are washed 
through the village polluting anv available water wells 
Educational levels of the Alaskan Native reflect those substandard 
nr?i' t W i! ;| Co1 ^ lefre graduates from among the native populntion com- 
pr.se !ess than 1 percent, of tl.e.r numliers: onlv 2 percent had com- 
pleted high school: more than 50 percent had not gone hevond the 
<>th grade: 2.. percent of the adults had no formal education! When a 
Native graduates from college it means that he has survived mi ele- 
mentary school dropout rate of over (5n percent: a 54-percent hi"h 
school dropout rate and he is the remainin'! one of even- 24 Natives "to 
2- ^ 1 ^ >/ n significant factor in the dropout problem, 
to the field study pointing out that in a survey of one elementary 
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school s dropouts, about half had been retarded 5 or more years while 7 
percent were 9 or more years retarded. One study cited points out that 
40 percent of the students in native schools are overage in relation to 
normal age/grade placement. 

Since there had been some difference of opinion concerning whether 
the State or the BIA should operate the native school system, the field 
study looked into this specific problem area. It found that Natives 
from BIA elementary schools transferring to public high schools 
received better grades in high school than those from State operated 
rural elementary schools. Native students receiving their elementary 
education in State schools had the highest dropout rates. 

. A n important factor in the consideration of the dropout rate was 
indicated by research establishing the fact that when Native dropouts 
were tested, they revealed more than enough intelligence to complete 
high school. This points to a problem area beyond that of ability. 
Teachers have often stated that one of the major reasons for dropping 
out is the feeling of inadequacy to cope with curriculum difficulties. 
One teacher said : “This deep-seated, negative attitude is often trans- 
mitted to the student early in his educational career while he is trying 
to learn strange and often meaningless facts in a language over which 
he has little command.” One of the most interesting findings during 
the field study was that many widely used texts contained no mention 
of Alaskan natives, and some made no mention of the State of Alaska 
at all. Such a situation is highly unlikely to produce the necessary 
motivation on the part of native children and their negative attitude 
toward school. 

During the Minnesota field study, the staff found Indian population 
for the State is estimated to be between 24,000 and 30,000, concentrated 
in two reservation areas and the Twin Cities area. Indian unemploy- 
ment is high, median income is one-third the State level, many Indians 
are on welfare, and many do not have adequate housing. Employment 
problems being what they are, many reservation Indians leave the 
northern area of the State and move to urban areas. Generally, they 
tend to get blue-collar jobs and, as a study of Indian employment in 
Minneapolis found, the educational process for Indians “does not seem 
to be working very well * * * when judged in terms of the employ- 
ment outcomes.* * *” 

In the school year 1965-66 (latest statistics of this type available!, 
there were 2,438 Indians residing on tax-exempt land attending public 
schools, over half in schools predominantly Indian, the balance attend- 
ing schools in which Indians were a minority. Accurate statistics con- 
cerning Indians enrolled in higher education programs were not 
available, although it was determined that during the 1967-68 school 
years, 170 held State and/or Federal scholarships. One of the most 
encouraging nieces of information to come to light was that most who 
complete high school go on to further education, whether it be voca- 
tional training or college. There are no BIA schools in the State, 
although some Indians attend out-of-State boarding schools or mis- 
sion schools. In 1967, at a meeting between State and BIA personnel, 
a strong recommendation was made that “schools enrolling students 
who qualify and are receiving Johnson-O’Malley funds explore the 
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possibilities of innovations in education to better meet the needs of the 
individual students.” Although Minnesota's education of Indian chil- 
dren yields better results than can l>e seen in other States, the results 
are not satisfactory when compared with non-Indian students in the 
State. Statistics on dropout rates of Indian students were estimates 
and the range was such as to preclude the use of any figure even as an 
educated guess. Culture of Indians is again a casualty in Minnesota, 
as stated in the Harkins’ study. The schools do not provide instruction 
on tribal traditions or values. Part of the reason is the lack of knowl- 
edge on the subject. Another study cited (Kerekhoff) points out that 
this may he the reason for the Indians’ poor record of academic 
achievement. Efforts are being made to produce materials sensitive to 
Indian culture, and one effort has resulted in a handbook for teachers 
directed toward influencing the Indian child’s perception of himself 
and his aspirations and the teachers' attitude concerning Indians and 
their education. Indian adults do concent themselves with school prob- 
lems, and it was found that there were two Indian PTA chairmen and 
Indians serving on school hoards. 

New York State Indians number altout 15,000 and two-thirds live 
on 80,000 acres of reservation land. Indians of the State have a rather 
unique relationship to the Federal Government, with Federal authority 
rarely l>oing exercised. At this time the State has virtually 100 percent 
responsibility for the Indian population, with the Federal Govern- 
ment — in recent times — only acknowledging New York Indians In- 
providingSlS million compensation for lands taken unwillingly from 
the Seneca Indians for construction of the Kinzua Dam. Following 
this action, an office of the BIA was set up in New York and a repre- 
sentative was assigned to assist with a rehabilitation program. There 
are three all-Indian elementarv schools located physically on reserva- 
tions, with the balance of the Indian children attending regular public 
schools. Total enrollment during the 190G-07 school year was approxi- 
mately 2,500 and that enrollment is expected to increase by about- 2 
percent a year. While the lack of statistical data makes it extremely 
difficult to make determinations concerning effectiveness of public 
school education for Indian children, it was pointed out to the sub- 
committee — bv a State education department official that the drop- 
out rate is significantly higher among Indians and that 18 percent 
of the Indian pupils need remedial and summer make-up study to 
maintain grade level. The State is attempting to develop summer 
schools for remedial work, aiming toward abandonment of the three 
reservation schools, the inclusion of Indian lenders in the operation of 
school districts and reservations, and providing educational pro- 
grams — (hiring the summer — for teachers to acquaint them with the 
special problems of Indian children. An additional emphasis is l>eing 
placed on encouraging the participation of Indian parents in school 
affairs. 

Maine Indians, like those of New York, are in a vacuum insofar as 
the Federal Government and Federal Indian programs are concerned. 
The subcommittee staff surveyed the reservation schools and the pub- 
lic schools with Indian students. During 10B5, the State transferred 
Indian affairs from the State department of health, and welfare to 
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an Indian affairs department. The administrative responsibility for 
the schools — on reservations — was placed in the department of edu- 
cation. From that time on, there hns Wen an increasing effort, more 
concern, and more sophisticated thinking about Indian educational and 
other problems. One of the major problems is the strain on the State 
budget, and the related fact tnat Maine Indians do not qualify for any 
Federal Indian programs. 

The poorest- county in the State (Washington County) is where the 
Passamnquoddy live. Approximately 42 percent of the families earned 
less than $3,000 during the vec,r 1060. Although the staff met with the 
usual problem of the lack of statistical data, the best, estimates of high 
school dropout Rite for Passamnquoddy Indians is approximately 00 
percent. Cultural differences are again evi dent, with the Indian young- 
ster going to school and instantly realizing that he is a member of a 
minority group. Goals are lacking, for there is little in the wav of 
desirable employment, or adequate counseling. Consequently, there is 
little desire to learn. Opinions of those involved, at the State and local 
levels, in Indian education surprisingly coincide with those expressed 
by Indians and others throughout the United States. 

Tlie staff found that by comparing the field studies, there were sev- 
eral areas and trends that — to one degree or another — clearly showed 
the same problems in all areas. While the studies themselves contain 
recommendations to solve the specific problems within an area, there 
is also the national approach to be considered. This approach is the 
concern with effectiveness of our educational system and its success 
when applied to the American Indian — whether he be on a State res- 
ervation, Federal reservation, or living off-reservation in a rural or 
urban area. Tho problems apply equally — although to different de- 
grees — whether he attends public, Bureau or mission schools. Further- 
more, the problem cannot be isolated as one of education alone. 
Throughout the studies, educational achievement was intertwined with 
housing, health, food, employment, unemployment, goals, culture dif- 
ferences, achievements, attainable goals, and self-confidence. The sub- 
committee staff was unable to find a clear dividing line between Indian 
education und other Indian programs. Consequently, the findings of 
the staff span the field of Indian affairs. 

The ‘'culture clash" is evident throughout the field studies. Young 
Indian children— many from homes where English is not spoken or 
not spoken well — find themselves suddenly removed from their culture 
and placed in tho midst of another, which is presented as superior. 
Values, beliefs, ideas, and ideals clash, with little, if any, understand- 
ing on the part of teachers, of the problem suddenly thrust upon the 
child. In an alien atmosphere within his own country, the child must — 
almost entirely on his own — surmount what appears to be the insur- 
mountable. The school system — if it is public — does not make allow- 
ances, does not give help, does not understand. If it is Federal — it is 
geared to making him a “non-Indian." For 12 years, if he is not a 
dropout, ho will l>e taught the “white man ? s way* while the Federal 
Government — in teaching Federal Indian schoolteachers — provides 
only a 2-week (at most) orientation for teachers to learn the “Indian 
way. ’ A typical reaction of tho Indian child is to attend school and 
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listen without hearing^ look without seeing, and speak only when it 
cannot be avoided. This can only be changed by providing textbooks 
that picture the Indian in his proper place in the history of our coun- 
try, and by providing instructors who understand and appreciate his 
values. Only then will he have the motivation to learn and the desire 
to improve. Going to a school where the Indian culture is studied, 
valued, and understood, will bring to the child a pride in his back- 
ground and a faith in his future. 

Along with this must go — hand in hand — programs designed to pro- 
vide Indian tribes with sufficient capital to utilize their own lands, 
rather than leasing them to outsiders. Land problems such as that of 
“heirship v should be approached with an aggressive intent to solve 
the problem and return the use of such land to its rightful owners, the 
Indians. Indian-owned industry should be encouraged, particularly in 
those areas where the Indian need is the greatest such as housing, sani- 
tation, and so forth. 

One of the most, serious problems encountered was the lack of mean- 
ingful information and statistics that could be provided bv the BIA, 
the Agency of the Federal Government directly responsible for Fed- 
eral Indian programs. Time after time the staff was faced with inade- 
quate, incomplete or nonexistent information important to the conduct 
of such a study. One can only wonder how an agency with such a re- 
sponsibility for so long a time can possibly determine the effectiveness 
of their own programs without having available — and without making 
the effort to compile it — basic information necessary to evaluation. 

The following field study reports provide a detailed look at specific 
areas of the country and the problems faced by Indians in those areas. 
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II. An Overview of Subcommittee Field Studies 

Research literature on Indian education forms a dismal, composite 
portrait of failure upon failure. Almost all investigators and observ- 
ers recognize a problem ; almost all seek to explain its causation. Rec- 
ognizing the variety and diversity of the educational situations among 
tribes in different parts of the country. The subcommittee chose to 
study in depth a representative sample of areas with concentrations 
of Indian population. 

Areas such as the state of New Mexico and the Pine Ridge Reserva- 
tion, where comprehensive studies had been recently completed, were 
excluded to avoid duplication. In general, the sample, followed the 
pattern of subcommittee field hearings which were also designed to 
do representative. 

Southwest : Navajo Reservation, State of Arizona. 

West: State of California. 

Northwest: Fort Hall Reservation, Idaho. 

North : State of Alaska. 

Midwest : State of Minnesota. 

East : State of New York ; State of Maine. 

Information contained in each of the field reports was gathered 
from a number of sources and in a variety of ways. In the case of 
each report except New York, personal visits were made by subcom- 
mittee Senators and/or staff to the area under consideration. These 
visits typically included four persons and lasted from 1 to 3 days. 
Preceded by 4 to 7 days of preliminary staff field work, their objective 
was to observe first hand tne conditions of Indian education; to dis- 
cuss with Indian leaders, Indian parents, and Indian students their 
perceptions of the problems facing Indian education ; to solicit testi- 
mony and data from educational leaders and experts in mental health 
and other relevant fields. In short, the objective was to define the 
problem; and to listen to suggestions for productive new approaches 
to improvement. A side effect of the visit to the Fort- Hall reservation 
is mentioned in that field report as well. It quotes a freshman Indian 
high school student as saying — 

When Robert Kennedy came, that was the only time they 
ever showed any respect for the Indians; just on that one 
day, and after that they could care less. 

In addition to preparatory’ staff field work and subcommittee field 
visits, follow up visits, conversations, and correspondence were ex- 
tensively used for clarification and the gathering of new information. 
Finally, the existing body of research and descriptive literature con- 
stituted the third major source of information. Research reports deal- 
ing with Indian education in the particular field area were gathered 
ana reviewed wherever possible. The research reported in the field 
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studies adds specific information about, a particular facet of Indian 
education in the field area. Taken together the research synthesis and 
field .study approach present different but mutually reinforcing per- 
spectives on what both agree to l>e the failure of formal education to 
prepare the Indian to participate effectively in American society. 

The story of Navajo education is unique. Navajos comprise the larg- 
est. tribe and live on the largest reservation in the country ; until World 
War II Navajos were largely illiterate and unschooled despite the 1808 
treaty with the Federal government in which the government prom- 
ised to provide a schoolhouse and teacher for every 30 children be- 
tween the ages of 6 and Ifi whom the parents could “compel" to attend. 
The reliance on elementary boarding schools for educating young chil- 
dren and enrollments of older Navajo students with social or emotional 
problems in off- reservation, non-therapeutir Ixuirding schools are dis- 
turbing features of Navajo education. A considerable portion of the 
field report is devoted to an investigation of the psychological and 
emotional damage that these institutions may inflict. The complete 
field report is a comprehensive presentation of the education, past and 
present, of an Indian people. 

The report, of education of Fort Hall Indians appears in the context 
of a comprehensive study of the reservation community. Whereas its 
focus on education is somewhat less singleminded than that of the 
Navajo report, the Fort Hall study probes historical background, living 
conditions and the use of natural resources as well. Perhaps its most 
striking image is the contrast between the reservations rich natifnil 
resources and the severe poverty of it» people. In add it ion, the repeated 
incidence of suicide at Fort Hall at a rate 10 times the national 
average, reveals a state of extreme social disorganization. A study of 
suicide victims showed early difficulties in school or with the law, con- 
sistent “early and prolonged social and emotional deprivation”, and 
parental problems “often manifested by severe or chronic alcohol in- 
toxication’-. Given the fact that the Indian suicide rate in general 
far exceeds the national average, this study assumes additional impor- 
tance beyond Fort HalFs boundaries. 

In its analysis of resource utilization and economic potential, the 
Fort Hall Field Report describes several incidents of economic ex- 
ploitation of Indians by whites. The profits which belong to the Indians 
by virtue of ownership are instead falling into the white man ? s bank 
account, and the report raises serious questions about policies of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs which have encouraged white aggrandize- 
ment at the expense of those who should be the Bureau ? s first clientele. 

The abject poverty of the Idaho reservation and the examples of 
economic exploitation reappear as themes of the Alaska report. De- 
tailing the conditions related to a subsistence economy, the report also 
presents a tragedy of sickness, disease, and physical disabilities that 
handicap the Alaskan youngster before lie ever attends school. Both 
the treatment of Alaska and Fort Hall strongly suggest, that significant 
educational improvement can not and will not come until fundamental 
changes are made in the Indians ? economy. Both suggest, whether im- 
plicitly or explicitly that until youngsters in school are healthy, fed 
and can sec and hear without impairment; until they can see a reason 
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for learning, until there are successful adults in their communities 
with whom they might identify, and until there are opportunities for 
the educated youth to use his education in socially approved and useful 
ways, there can be little desire to learn and little learning. 

Neither the Federal government nor the States have accepted the 
challenge of cross-cultural education presented in Alaska, on Navajo 
reservations, and elsewhere. As the Alaska report, the Navajo report, 
and practically all of the other field reports make clear, educational 
programs for Indians offered by both the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
and the States are indistinguishable from the educational program fol- 
lowed by the middle-class child of Anglo America. The teaching of 
reading and history, for example, are the same — despite the fact that 
the native language of the Indian is probably not English, and despite 
the fact that his ancestors’ place in history is viewed, if at all, with 
unfair and unflattering racial stereotypes. Although efforts arc cited 
in several of the field reports (e.g. Alaska, Navajo, Minnesota, New 
York) of curriculum development activities to correct these deficien- 
cies, the primary pattern remains one of insensitive and non-respon- 
sible domination. 

More Indians live in the State of Arizona than in any other state 
in the nation. Despite their prevalence, however, the 80,000 Indians on 
17 reservations in Arizona have fared little better than their counter- 
parts elsewhere. The field report is strengthened by comparatively 
more available research data than some of the other reports; it notes 
inferior achievement, overage, high dropout rates, and social pro- 
motion as indices of Arizona Indians’ poor educational performance. 
One of its most important research revelations is that hundreds of 
school-age children in Southern Arizona were not in school and were 
not accounted for by school authorities. 

Despite the size of the Indian population, neither the State nor the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs requires their teachers to take special courses 
dealing with American Indians and their cultural heritage; but, for 
that matter, neither does any other. One particularly helpful study — 
an in-depth view by Edward Parmee of the San Carlos Reservation 
offers the following analysis: 

On most reservations as in many non-Indian communi- 
ties, economic ]>ower and political power went hand-in-hand. 
Agencies like the BIA and Public Health Service were per- 
mitted no part in tribal politics; but, by the mere fact of 
their economic potential, they acted as powerful governing 
forces on the reservation. The Apache Tribal Council, on 
the other hand * * * was often frustrated in its efforts 
to legislate new programs or changes in existing ones be- 
cause of its economic impotence ana its consequent depend- 
ency on alien assistance. To the average Apache reservation 
inhabitant this gave not only the feeling of being dominated 
and of being forced into a way of life not of his own choos- 
ing, but it also had the demoralizing effect of making him 
feel helpless and inferior as he watched his elected lead- 
ers make often futile demands upon alien people directed by 
unknown or incomprehensible laws and regulations origin- 
ated in a place called Washington. 
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In addition to dealing with educational performance as a substan- 
tive concern, the Arizona Report also treats the administrative ques- 
tion of dual responsibility for Indian education between the State 
and the Federal governments. /The Alaska report notes a similar sit- 
uation.) Presumably, the trena is towards assumption by the State 
of the full responsibility for Indian education, but the report cites 
statements which reflect competition between the two. Not surprising- 
ly, the issue of financing public education is being debated between 
State officials and the Federal government as more Indian pupils 
move out of Federal schools and into the State’s public schools. (Is- 
sues related to Federal funding of Indian education, especially 
through the Johnson-O’Malley Act, are discussed in the California 
Field Report as well.) 

Indian education as described in the remaining Field Reports — 
New \ ork, Maine, Minnesota and California — is not primarily a Fed- 
eral responsibility. In Maine, it is the responsibility of the State De- 
partment of Education; in New York, local school districts contract 
with the State Department of Education to educate Indian young- 
sters; in Minnesota, it has been under State jurisdiction since a con- 
tract. between the State and the Bureau of Indian Affairs was signed 
in 1936: and in California, most Indians were “terminated” in the 
1950’s from their relationships with the Federal government. 

As a group, these Field Reports present discouraging statistics 
about educational performance which lead to the conclusion that the 
States have not been more successful than the Bureau. In the case 
of California and Minnesota, the reports also highlight a relatively 
new problem area: education of the urban Indian who lias moved 
away (or been relocated by the Bureau) from his reservation home. 
The accumulated evidence, as a reading of the reports will show, does 
not support the argument for public school superiority. 

One encouraging theme that runs through the four remaining re- 
ports, however, is that of new initiative. In Maine, the Report notes 
that the establishment of a State Department of Indian Affairs in 
1965 opened a “period of efforts at reform and amelioration, with 
greater concern and more sophisticated thinking about educational 
and other problems:” In New York, a boycott by Indian parents of 
the schools of one community resulted in a State study of Indian 
education, and several innovations (including the teaching of New 
York State Indian history to all students in the State, both Indian 
and non -Indian) attest to the State’s concern for improvement. In 
Minnesota, a statewide Indian advisory committee was formed during 
1968-69 as well as an Advisop- Committee to the Minneapolis Public 
Schools; several other organizations with interests in Indian educa- 
tion have sprung up. State officials are exercising leadership for im- 
provement and involving Indians throughout the State in their efforts. 
Finally, in California, the Ad Hoc Committee on California Indian 
Education has involved Indian people in the formation of recommen- 
dations for educational change; its most notable achievement occurred 
in 1966 with the first all-Indian conference on education ever held, and 
the publication of that conference, California Indian Education, the 
first comprehensive education statement prepared by a large and rep- 
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resentative group of Indian people. Work of other groups in Cali- 
fornia, such as that of the American Indian Historical Society, is 
also described in the California Report. 

Most encouraging of these new initiatives are those in which In- 
dians themselves are playing a major role in problem definition and 
reform. The Navajo-controlled Rough Rock Demonstration School, 
described at some length in the Navajo Report, was one of the first 
examples of such Indian involvement, and stands as a viable alterna- 
tive to current, educational practices of both Bureau and public 
schools. The Subcommittee has frequently voiced its conviction that 
more Rough Rocks, more Indian control in general, will bo basic to 
lasting educational improvement. 

After over 400 years of experience educating the Indian, more or 
less well-intentioned groups have persisted in failure. The Coleman 
Report, an often quoted and highly respected study of Equal Educa- 
tional Opportunity, found that the Indian in America today has the 
worst self-image of all minority groups. The Field Reports show 
poverty, unemployment, disease, and malnutrition to be far from 
uncommon. Add to this combination of circumstances, discrimination, 
a language barrier, and an absence of relevant curriculum materials 
and appropriately trained teachers, and it is not surprising that edu- 
cational performance lags far behind. 

The Field Reports indicate that educational success will rest in 
large measure on Indian control of education. Past educational pro- 
grams, as the field reports demonstrate, have been culturally insensi- 
tive and, to a greater or lesser extent, assimilationist, and these char- 
acteristics help explain their failure. Until the Indians can exercise 
their own voice in shaping their destiny, imposed educational pro- 
grams, however well-meaning, will be similarly doomed. 





III. Subcommittee Field Studies 

A. Education of the Navajos 

1. Introduction 

The Navajo Tribe, or, as they call themselves in their native lan- 
guage, “Dine,*’ the People, number approximately 110,000j or a little 
less than one-fifth of the total Indian population of the United States. 
The creation in 1966 by the Bureau of Indian Affairs of a separate 
Navajo Area Office testifies to the unique position of this Southwestern 
tribe. With a median age of 16.8 years ana the highest birth rate in the 
nation, the Navajos have doubled their numbers since 1942 when they 
were studied by Clyde Kluckhohn and Dorothea Leighton who esti- 
mated the population at about 55,000. 

The Navajo Reservation is situated at the juncture of Arizona, New 
Mexico, Colorado and Utah, and occupies some 24,141 square miles. 
It is the largest Indian reservation in the country and is frequently 
compared in size to the State of West Virginia. The rugged, semi-arid 
terrain .supports herding and makes farming difficult. 

Industry on the reservation is a relatively new development, and 
records of the BIA Navajo Area Office indicate that nearly l,100per- 
sons left the reservation in 1967 to take permanent positions. With 
unemployment ranging around 75 percent, widespread poverty, and a 
level of health in 1968 that is the equivalent of the 1920’s, the Navajos, 
like other Indian tribes and other minority groups, do not enjoy the 
. material advantages of the so-called “mainstream.” Despite the fact 
that the Navajos and other Indian people neither value nor pursue 
material wealth for its own sake as eagerly as the white culture, the 
Tribe is seeking to emerge from poverty to a more satisfactory stand- 
ard of living. As in all developing economies, education is seen as a 
means of furthering economic growth. 

2. Statistics Concerning Navajo Education 

The Annual School Census Report of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
for fiscal year 1968 showed a total of 42,457 Navajo students in school 
between the ages of six and eighteen ; they were distributed as follows : 

Public Schools: 18,372. 

Bureau of Indian Affairs Schools : 22,224. 

Mission and other schools : 1,861. 

In addition. 517 Navajos were attending college under the Tribal 
Scholarship Program. At the same time, 3,325 youngsters, abo * t 8 
percent of the potential student population, were not attending any 
school. Although the Tribe has enunciated a compulsory attendance 
policy, the emphasis, according to BIA Area officials, “is on persua- 
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sion,” and enrollments for the 19f V-u * school year “at every point 
during the drive were greater than at the same points last year*” 

The current non-enrollment figure becomes more meaningful in 
light of the fact that the Navajo people in 1950 had attained a median 
level of one year of schooling. Indeed, the story of Navajo education 
in the 50 s and, to a lesser extent, in the 60 ? s as well, is a story of in- 
creasing numbers of children enrolled in school. It is estimated that 
7,000 six-year-olds enter BIA and public schools each fall. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs, currently responsible for educating 
more than half of the Navajos in schools, reported for the school year 
1966-67 that the “allocation for education was $34,574,286. 3,142 em- 
ployees ministered to the needs of 21,575 students enrolled in 80 
Navajo Area Schools: 49 boarding, 10 day, 4 trailer day, 6 bordertown 
dormitories, 1 reservation dormitory, and 1 off-reservation school. In 
addition, Navajo students attended 8 other off-reservation schools,” 1 
For 1967-68, the allocation decreased by $117,858; the number of em- 
ployees increased by 519 and the number of children in school in- 
creased by 459. 2 

Statistics prepared by the BIA, December 31, 1967, show a total of 
22,975 students in the BIA system distributed among types of schools 
as follows: 



Number Percent 



Bonding reboots 

Peripheral dormitories 

Day xhoob 

Day students in boardini schoob 



14,956 

.,964 

999 

1,056 



82.5 

8.5 
4.3 

4.6 



These figures support the general ization that Navajos in BIA schools 
are, most probably, m BIA boarding schools. Navajos in public schools, 
on the other hand, are most probably day students who live at home. 

3. History of Navajo Education 

The phenomena of boarding schools and that of the split responsi- 
bility for Navajo education between public, BIA, and mission schools 
are rooted in the history of Navaio education, which from the point of 
view of the Federal government, began in 1868 with its treaty with the 
Navajo tribe: 

In order to insure the civilization of the Indians entering 
into this treaty, the necessity of education is admitted, espe- 
cially of such of them as may be settled on agricultural parts 
of this Reservation, and they therefore, pledge themselves to 
compel their children, male and female, net ween the ages of 
six and sixteen years, to attend school: and it is hereby made 
the duty of the agent for said Indians to see that this stipu- 
lation is strictly complied with: and the United Spates agrees 
that for every thirty children between said ages who can be 
induced or compelled to attend school, a house shall be pro- 

1 Nava jo Area Office, Division of Education. ‘‘Report for the Commissioner : School 
Year : 1966-1967.” Mimeographed. 

1 AU statistics should be read as close approximations. Different sources do not agree. 
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